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ABSTRACT v 

The main perspective taken in this paper is that peer 
relationships in childhood provide sore than ; incidental social 
experiences, and constitute social contexts beyond those m the 
family. In the context of peer relationships, . children c s development 
continues to progress as children expand their experiences and 
increase their knowledge. Three major directions in t^e research are 
examined: the first section of this chapter provides a review of the 
major theoretical perspectives andreipirical research on children f s * 
peer relationships, in child dfevelofcMyjt. In the second section, the 
findings of this research are relabel to questions that educators and 
parents nay ask as they observe . peer interaction in thV classtooa^r 
hoae, or neighborhood. Throughout ,these two sections the implications 
for children's social experience in the school and at hoae are 
discussed and future research, directions are proposed* In the last 
section, the role of adults in the development of children's peer a 
relationships is reviewed according to available evidence, and**/ 
methods for supporting and instructing children in peer relationship • 
development are discussed. Tarious types of curriculum activity are 
thefi examined for their potential influence on peer relationships, 
especially those relationships between ichildpen' of different ages, 
races, sexes, and abilities. (Author/DB) f 
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PEER RELATIONSHIP DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDHOOD v v 

The preschool playground. Several -children are playing in the sand- 
. box.^ There are some giggJes of fun. There are s6me cries. From the 
. sicfelfnes, the acfblts watch. Children's relationships vvith p"e£rs--whe*her 
wr£f\ -acquaintances, , friends, classmates, or adversaries- -"ail important 

influences • io children's de\/?lopment. The influence of parents and educa- 

■ »* * 

tors Jn children's pear refationships is more limited than in any other 

deveLopmegtal context; the adult can only observe, inquire, and wait to be 

1 \ . * 

'cohsulted. The peei* relationship is thiTs the most independent sphere In 

the child's development. Perhaps this is one^ of the reasons why it is so 

fascinating ta consider; so critical to under&fansi its ^igr^icance on chil- 

dren's development. ' s 4 

Researchers of child development have often acknowledged that peer 

' interaction is an important pari of childhood but only -recently have these 

researchers made strides in 'outlining the major processes by which chil- 

dren become acquainted, share common experiences, /^coordinate activity, 

V • - ■ w i 9 * v - 

antf get along wFth eacFrpther amid a variety of circumstances and ovier 

♦ 

tim£. ' Accordingly, the main perspective taken in this paper is that peer] 
, relationships in childhood provide more than incidental social *experieaces 
and constitute social contexts beyond those in the fapiily. "In the Context' 
of peer relationships, children's development continues to -progress K ^s 
children expand ftheir experiences and increase their knowledge. Three, 
majbr directions in this research are examined in this discussion. The 
'tirst section of- this cfhapter provides a review of the m^jor theoretical 
"perspectives and' empirical research on children's peer relationships in 
child development. 'In the second section, the findings of this pesearch 

; . . ■ 



d : ' ' ' ( 

are related to questions that educators and parents may ask as % they ob 
serve peer interaction in the classroom, home, br neighborhood . Through 



cut .these two sections the implications for children's sotial experience in 



the school and at home' are discussed and future research directions are 
propose^ 'in** the last* sectiqri,^ the rolfe of adults in the development of 
children's, peer relationships ^jp^vieived according 1 to available * evidence 
and methqds for supporting and insiructing children ip^peer relationship 
development a#e discussed. Various types of curriculum activity are then, 
examined ' for their potential influence on pp€r relationships,/ especially 
those relationships between^ children of' deferent ages, rac^f, sexes, and 
abilities ^ 4 ff , S \ . 

THEORETICAL PtRSPECTI VES/ON CHILDREN'S- -PEER RELATIONSHIPS 

• / ■ 

There is.no single theoretical model that provides a* description of the 
critical elements and processes ; in children's' peer relationship^development . 
Although "aT>-tt>e models to b^ discussed, here are based on major, child 
development theor>6s (social learning, cognitive developmental, and -social 
contextual) the./ differ in their fundamental assumptions about the origin, 
nature, and/Course of human development. Each model, hoyvever, offers a 
viewpoints/on children f s peer relationships that n^ay c^stitute either a 
chalten^e or confirmatory of our ideas as educators, .parents, pr research- 
ers / This section of the paper examines a selection of these models ir> 
teifns of the following question: What are the social conditions (the activi- 
ties and Experiences encountered by- the child in the famify, . 'neighborhood, 
and schools) * which appear • to influence "social, cognitive, and language 

• * ' i 

development in children's peer relationships? ^ . 



Social Learning • 

'The majorv^theoretical portion of the social ^earning perspective . is 

that children learn to seek, engage in, and benefit from peer relations in 

the family, neighborhood, and school through reinforcement an<3 imj/tation. 

In addition/ some .theoriests (e.g., Bandura, 1977; Parke, 1970) have 

pointed to the importance p? conceptual modeling through direct *or indirect 

instructions* According to social learning theorists* children are thought 

"to initiate peer interaction because they ar,e reinforced for doing so by f 

adults, have viewed other children interacting, have Received p-romffts or 

instructions, or all of these. %;parent or preschool teacher, may often say 
# 

to a young child, "Go on^ say 'Hi 1 to Billy* 1 or "Go over and show yoi)^ 
/riend Alice your new toy! 1 or* "Good! - You're such a , friendly boy (or 
girl)," or when a social attempt is ignored or rebuked .by a child's ^peer, 
"Maybe he'll pl^y with you later" or "You should let Alice play with the 
toy, too.'^To parents and teachers such, commentary, feedback^ direction, 
encouragement and empathy is most ^ft,en a spontaneous part of Conversa- 
tions with children. 

Chhdren are thus socialized to enter into and maintain peer interac- 

* * 

tions and to form friendships, and adults have some • influence on that 
process. , As chitdren's peer contacts first l^egin, parents and other, care-* 
givers are in close proximity--most often on the periphery such as the 
same room, the kitchen, or the porch-^and are available for giving, atten- 
tioft, reinforcement, suggestions, discussion, and if needed, direction and 
intervention (Ainsworth, 1973). Infants with more secure attachments to 
parents, compared to those with less secure attachments, have been found 
at age 18 months (Easterbrooks & Lamb, 1979) and at 3h years (Waters, 
WippmCn, &" Sroufe, 1979) to be more responsive to peers. ' ( 



In preschool, ^kindergarten, and primary school, children interact in 

* i - ~~. 

larger peer contexts with increasingly less, a$lult presence. As yet, little' 

research is available on how peers in these contexts socialize ead* other 

* / ♦ 

compared to how adults socialize children. For example, Shatz and Gelman 

(1973) found that -in mixed age, peer interaction ,! the 4-year-old children 

modified the structure of their speech in order to communicate more effec : 

tively with younger children (2-year-olds). Mangione * (1981) found a. 

similar pattern amorig dyads of 5- ancj 7-year : old • children . Over the 

course 9f ^he elementary school years, children also increasingly base their 

self-evaJuations on comparisons with characterises of* their peers* (Ruble, 

Baggiapo, Feldman, & Loebl, 1980). Evidence fro.m several research pro-' 

grams ipdicates that - peers also socialize each other, in sex role bghavior 

(e.g., Dweck & Bush, 1976; Lamb &' Roopnarine, 1979) . 

Further research is needed on the content of children's interactions 

in order to clarify to what extent children's interactions provide unique 

contributions * to their* developmental changes, or simply reinforce their 

already acquired behavior. To what extent, for exampl^, does a child's 

nev^ social learning extend beyond the family—the pVimary instrument of 

socialization?. Peers- appear ' to ' (Srpvide each other with additional sources 

of 'information and example parfly because they are not, strictly speaking, 

. ' - • I 

at that same, level in every respect. For example, -two children may differ 

in age,^sex, ability or interest and^thus represent resources not' likely, to 

[ v % 

be avallabJe in a given child's own family. The peer g^oup is thus 
thought by Hartup (197ft)" and others to expand* the child's socatization . 



"Sin'ce peers interact overtime and with increasing independence from 
adults, ^and share commbn 'territories (the sidewalk, ^schoolyard, clas$- 
room), they are also likely to develop their own unique standards and 



expectations for social behavior. Ladd aryd Oden (1979) interviewed third- 
and fifth-graders on how they would help a classmate who was being made 
fun of by peers, being yelled at by a peer, or havipg a schoolwork prob- 
lem. The children were also asked how they would help the classmate 
r when he or she .was alone and still unhappy after such events. Many of 
the helpful strategies most oftefv suggested by children appeared* to' differ 
from the kinds of strategies ?adults -might * recommend > For example, for 

A 

'situations in which other peers were* present, adults might recommend 
' moralizing strategies, * "I'd tell those, kids that it's not nice-to do that," oc 
negotiate-mediate strategies, "I'd talk to that other kid to get- him to 
stop." However, children in this study infrequently mentioned kuch 
strategies.. Rather, order-command strategies were frequently suggested, 

v'I'd say to those kids, 'Stop it!' " Instruct strategies were highly* fr'e^- 
quent for both'the peer group and "alone with the classmate"^ situations. 
These strategies * included direct instruction on how to tell teasing peers to 

• "cut it out" or the yelling peer to "bug-off"; an explanation of what to do 

next time;, and a demonstration of how to solve a schqolwork problem. . In 

s - 

this study, children who lacked knowledge of which strategies were appro- 

• priate, according to peer standards, tended to be less liked by their peers 
as indicated by sociometric assessment^ Isolation or rejection' by p'eers 

\ 

pnay, in part, result from a lack of socialization frfcm the peer group or a 

child's reluctance to participate or cooperate * with specific peer norms. 

Overall, social interaction^ and relationship skills, from the social 

learning view, are developmental *tn that they become more extensive and 

*:% 

complex over time as experience "and learning diversifies and increases. 



As children have increasing opportunities to interact with particular, peers r 
they prefer the company of particular peers. Two children may thus seek 



ways to increase the frequency or extend the length c£ .time with each 
other, or in the course^ p£ interacting, they may simply experience 
stronger positive feelings and/or more ease in revealing thoughts and 
feelings. In 'this way each shares his or 'her individuality and a friend* 
ship relationship is thought to develop. According to the social learning 
perspective, these friendships should .provide the opportunity for recipro- 
caf positive reinforcement, modeling and instruction. Hartup (.197^8) has 
pointed oiA that these relationships appear to be characterized by their 
reciprocal nature; that, is, each chTld provides a similar degree and/or 
type of positive rernforcement such as affection, encouragement, sympathy, 
and help. These peer dyad contexts should provide mo^e intense socializa- 
tion opportunities and at the same time, due to the element of mutual 
affection, should allow more room for the expression of individuality, thus 
constituting an unique opportunity" for peers to learn from one another. -If 
a chil^j only one friend, while of grea^ value, in the absence o.fother 

positive *peer interaction, this could be too limited an 'experience in peer 

relationship development. On the Qther hand, /it might be that such a 

' . , ' \ 

relationship serves -to launch each chHd *rnto additional peer relationships. 

■ 

Social Cognition • „ 

• Inspired largely by t^e cognitive theory of Piaget (1932), some re- 
searchers have focused on ho,w children structure the social world ^rki how 
they understand or construe what they observe, learn about, and exp^ri- 
ence. In* this . view, it is the'growth in social thought that marks social 
developmental achievements. This progression is viewed as representing 
quaflitetively^cjifferent stages or Wyels in one or more social-cogmtive 
domains such as the growth, of the ability to know 'other persons (e.g., 
Peevei^^ Record, 1973), the ability to distinguish one's owfl perspective 



from that of another (e.g., Selmaft, 1987), the* ability to distinguish moral 
from conventional problems (Turiel, -1978), and knowledge of the interp^r- 

ft * * 

sonal world (Youniss, 1978). . ♦ . ^ 

According to an interpretation of Pi^get's writing (1932) by Youniss 

(1978), "Interpersonal relations are the topic of sfociaKttfought" ' (p.. 21*4). 

According to this view, soeial knowledge is inte/active and consists of 

different kinds of relations that become known through interpersonal 

* * * • • 

'exchanges. Thus a child learns of authority relations in interaction with 
parents, teachers, and o^her adults and later, through interaction with 
peers, of "equal status -relations rtrwhich rules are established by coopera- 
tive agreement among equals., Youniss more specifically proposed that 
social interactions are' functional relations anc£ may be understood by 
studying how interactions operate! "Interactions serve to: (a) establish ^ 
relation; (b) keep a relation going; (c) correct a relation when it goes* 
awry; (d) intensify a relation; (e) terminate a relation; and (f) change a 
relatioif from ome mode to another" (p. 22*1). Particular b-eHavioral actions 
may vary across these types of relations or within a given type, yej: it is 
the growth in understanding of social processes that is the important focus 
here. ' % 

Children increasjp^ly appear to gain knowledge of h^v^to construct 
social .interactions with peers; they p learn how social interaction progresses , 
arid how to coordinate activity with others.. Yotmiss and Volpe (1978) 
gathered data by interviewing chilcj^en 6- to 14-years-ota on the subject of 
hoD^riendship relations are formed, maintained, threatened, repaired and 
terminated/ These data indicate that with time, experience, and develop- 
ment, children's understanding of a friend relationship changes from one 



8 
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\ 

based on the sharing of physical activities, through the sharing of re- 
sources, toeing kind or nice to each other/ especially when in need, to one ♦ 
based on a unique match rof tw6 different- personalities. It may be helpTuI 
fo^ teachers, and parents to consider that the child's definition of.frientf- 
-ship may differ from thq adult, view and yet to realize that 'the chifd's 

/ v 

understanding is constantly undergoing exploration and revision*.* ■ 

For example, children's conceptions and acts of distributive justice 
among peers, commonly referred to as the process of dividing' materials, , 
space, and tiflne were investigated by Dajnon. (1,979). findings indicated an 
increasing ability among children to establish a fair method for the distri- 
bution of gopds (for example, candy) even when a simple, equal division 
was not possible. Children of elerfientary school ages are less likely than 
preschoolers to keep material goods just for themselves, while older chil- 
dren .are more fikely to divide resources\by some reasonably fair criterion, 
.for" example, which child tries harder. . This developmental, trend was 
found in experimental situations as wfell a^ in interviews. Stpdies also 
indicate that childrerf who have persistent -difficulty jn fair distribution , are 

likely to experience more p§^r conflict. . - i 

\ • • r 1 

-> Children \appear quite early to ^distinguish social and conventional 

behavior and moral issues. Turiel (in press) argues that social develop- 

mental progress dofes not" necessarily follow in a uniform pace or direction; 

some domaifls may develop rather early and " remain little changed int any 

fundamental sense whereas other domains ^nay undergo cpntinual change. 

In support of this, Bigelow (1977) contends that some aspects of the ( , 

friendship-making process, such as ego reinforcement and^ sharing with 

others; may continue , to be .important expectations of friends as children ' 

develop; other behaviors may* not. Similarly, data from several studies * 



/ 
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indicate that as children develop they become increasingly aware of .psycho- 
logical dispositions and personality characteristics (e.g.*, Livesley & Broratley, 
1973) and the difference between intentions and actions (Baldwin & Baldwin, 
1970>;. even at quite young ages, they appear to have these capabilities to 
somd degree. Turiel (in press) argues that there is, not' one central social 
coghitive system, but different rule systems'for different cognitive domains 
which are not directly dependent or structurally interrelated. Thus, while 

* 4 

.progress m a child's understanding of * moral Jssues^j^y affect, his social 
conventional , understanding, the one would not determine ' £he othfer. 
Conventional issues include 'manners, styles of dress, and so^forth whereas 
moral issues pertain to respect for. another person's rights and physical 
iwelfare. . . f 

- s 

' ' t 

■ As children's'social developrpent progresses., they become less egocen- 
tric; that is, -they become increasingly able to see- or comprehend a per- 
spectiv^other than thejr own. The growing capacity for social perspective- 
taking, originally discussed by^Piaget, may undergo stage-like changes as 
SeJman (1981,) argues of* may be a social interaction method as T Ariel 



suggests. In either -<&$f!£ cole-tjaking is arTyimportant ability evidenced 
early i/i children's deffmopmejit thai has been found to undergo consider- • 



able, change with* time and experience (Selmar>, 1981). To ^understand, 
predict or anticipate another person's likely feelings, attitudes, and ac-* 
tions is dependent on the ability to see both shared characteristics or 
similarity between oneself and»anpther and to know t^ere are differences. 
Th# social perspective-taking process '-seems to require the ability to find 
ways to learn about the differences between oneself and another,' communi- 
cate about these' differences and deal with themy 



• 10 



Sonte researchers 'have 'recently viewed sociaf-coijnitive prpcesses as 
social inference or reasoning processes, centering mainly on the- ability to 

- • U 

x comprehend psychological motives behind "actions, to, accurately attribute 

NX Vcaases '.ancP to* predict likely consequences of 'social actions and likely 

actions of another persJn In 'a given circumstance (see Shantz, 1975 for^a ^ 

review). 'Among the more compelling proposals, *5tein and her colleagues" 4 * . 

(e.g. Stem* & -Goldman ,/l981), propose that much of the way social events 

are understood ahd organized at a cognitive level may bt in a narrative 

structure. In^this 'model/ children* learn to solve social problems in much ' ^ 

>the same way^they comprehend' and process the elements of a sto^y, ,which 

- * include consideration of the setting, the initiating event of the story, the 
. • * • . - * r . 

internal responses and reactions of the main character, attempt^ by. the , 

main character to overtly deal wfth a problerii or to seek a goal, end the 

consequences, of these actions for the main character. 

In lum, the social cognition 'perspective emphrasizes the role of growth 

in the 60cial-cognitive processes involved in the child'^ social development. #- 

In this view, the nature and course^ of a child's peer relationships are 

determined not simply by the child's previous learning, 'but also* by his or 

- * her cognitive approach to the social world that influences peer interactions ^ 

4 and relationships. 1 At x the same tinge, however, experience \vith peers 



* presents conHnued challeraes to the child's assumptions about the work-/ 

ings of the Ala I world. m 

« < 

. Social Contextual 

The major fpjus of tlje social . contextual perspective theorists (even 
more so than social learning and cognitive perspective theorists) is on the 
social context. Social contextual perspective the&rists comprise an Interdis- 
f ciplin^ry group which includes anthropologists, ethnologists, psychologists, 

r \.. . ' * . - 
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' • sociblogists/ and Jinguists ^within psychology, and sooioldgy. , Altf%ough 

m * s 

r 'thase researchers differ inyftteir interpretation^ of the particular kind, of 
• hole the social context has in children's relationship' development", the 
' important * of studyifig the various ■ systems' in the c^j£C s peer contexts 
stressed-: % / 1 „ . ^•W- 

* . /;Accf5fWQq to the social contextual vie\v,.a givfen. §pcial c6ntext is 
►tfipught^ td differ in its. -structure, and sp.ecifio mechanrs s ms f rom , otleV 
conXexts and may thus define, limit/ or structure khe oatdre and purpose 
*of. particular pe§r relationships. Dewzin (1977) argues that to fully achieve. 



a theory of the reffe^ionship between self and society, a theory must c^|rify 
the -childhood* socialization process. To Argyle '(1969) , the jstudy of small 
group * process is particularly important to the understanding of social 
interaction. Children ,aod adults experience several different groups--the 
family, school (of yvork) groups-, aqd friendship grdtjp^, each of which 
differs in Us purpose,' membership, structure of authority, procedure, and 
status hierarchy. v Children ^thus learn to -operate in a number of different 
school, 'neighborhood, and friend groups. ' * 

The social experience and conduct of children also reflects a given 
culture. ^Mccon^ng to Much and Sweder (1978),- the • cultural process 
\invblves "situations of accountability" in which cultural control and^negotia- 
tion take place.<3\/hen some "breach of .social expectation" occurs, an 
\ accusation may be made, ary explanation or account requested, and an 
ev^ttrattorr^provided which includes a cultural rulQ or message. Much and 
Sweder propose that there are at leas* five rule types: J^}^ regulations 
(or laws); (<^ 'conventions (or customs); . (3) morals (or ethicS^ (4) 
truths (jfcr beliefs); and (5) instructions (techniques, recipes, or 'know- 
how 1 ) 1 ' '(p. 19). For^.^xamp^, a cjiild is- likely to learn *or be reminded 



■ • . .• •, • 
/'* '•. . . • 

that theop is a rule against stepping aheafcl of a peer in line, when he or- 
^e actually-.breaks that rule, or that hurting somedrie physically is, wrong 
when that moral .rule' is violated. 'Similarly, regarding social conventions, 
a child'may -leaf*n that to his peers : h6 * talks tod loudly, wears funny 
clothes, or eats — ai^p i I y . ' Much and Sweder pcyrit out, however, that 
there. -is continual negotiation wijhin groups as to which kind of behaviors 
are' different, but accepjable< dr- not acceptable,, toler^fcle or. intolerable, 
morally , right or wrong, allowable or not allQwable, correct or incorrect- 
A particular feature ot peer interaction is participation in • negotiation 
processes, ^orsaro (1981) proposes . that ^children have far more oppor- 
tunity' to negotiate in the ' peer context than in the family content. The 
childrqn may s§}ect which peers they prefer- to interact with .and negotiate 
with by weighing 'their personal needs with the . spefal context. Corsaro 
conducted an observational study of peer interaction in a nursery^sc^frsiQl 
over a^ear's time. He found that -children's pe£r activities in the nursery 
school context were continually susceptible to disruption either from other 
.peers wanting to joTn an activity tor use the materials or ffom a change in 
the o^Tr^all activity of ttie JM §1°^ schedule. In this context, which 
>Corsaro compared to "an ^aci^St 'cocktail party, friendship making seemed 

■ ' - • ■ . • • * c 

• morer^a function of ^ the' mutual ease with w,hich two children could initiate 

* ' ) . ■ 

or join an actitfty and perhaps negotiate ftow to resume it at a l^ter time 
or protect 'the activity, their "interactive space, 11 rfrom continual invasions. 
Personal characteristics Qf playmates may have little* importable? to friends 
in this typ^ of dontext unless the friendship is additionally pursued after 
School. ( ' 

Negotiation is a\so integral to games and aftivities. Fine" (1981) 
studi*e<J. preadolescent boys who participated in little league baseball in 



ft 

\ 
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several communities. His observations confirmed the importance of "chums" 

as Sullivan (1953) originally * referred to preadolefecent maJe friends. At 

t ~ • 4 » 

this point in development and in these contexts boys learn to negotiate 
their roles 'in games aYid other .activities. They master such techniques for 
"getting, alonp" as threatening, trading favors, using reason, "backing 
off" or "leaving, the field." Through such activities, ' preadolescents de- 
velop considerable self-presentation skTfti in which they come to discover 

♦ 

what Cooley (1-902) ^originally called thre social self-concept (knowledge of 
how one is perceived by, others), and at the same „tin1e learn how to com- 
municate ffepsonal views of themselVes to peers. 0 

/ # * 

Activities which enhance participation of a children in peer interaction 
are thus important >to children's peer reJationship development. The re- 
search of Hallinan (1981) and Hallinan and T-uma (1978), for example, 
indicate that small group activities foster the.. development of friendships. 
What, then, are the elements of contexts such as activities, gajpes, and 
discussions which contribute to relationship development? Sociotinguistk 
anfJ pragmatic perspectives on the communication process have recently 
presented additional approaches toward gaining a greater understanding df . 
thre social meaning of these interactions. For example, Garvey and Hogan 
(1973)* propose that children's early orientation to activities may promote 
the acquisiton and use of verbal forms of interpersonal contact and that as 
children develop language and learn methods to cjpi/erse and sustain 
verbal interaction, activities blcome less important., j r 

A critical' skill in discussion context is t6rn-tak/ng. The research of 
Ervin-Tripp (1979) apd others ^on how children learn to take turns in, 
conversations illustrates some of the specific pragmatics of language actu- 
ally* used >n children's social interaction. (Bates [1976] refers to pragma- 
tic^ as having td do with the rules tfoat direct the use of language • in 



1 r 



context.) These researfchters demOtffetPate that learning to take turns in 
conversations involves learning the rules for how to begin, sustain; and 
terminate conversation^/' (Conversational skills, however, also include Ihe 
application of shared meantfig? fpr example, by clarifying or repairing 
miscommunicafions and by asking questions in both direct and indirect 
forms. * - - • 

. The child also learns that conversational techniques such as interrupt - 
ing the o speaker; changing the subject, dr proposing 3 topic may indicate 
which person has the gre'ater authority in a .conversation as in parent- 
child or teacher-child discussions. Other conversations are characterized 
by a "balance" between peers or by peer competition. \ Mishler (1979), who 
analyzed the conversations of 6-year-old children as they were bargaining 
to 'trade popcorn and cookies, proposed ttrat it was important to consider 
the' social context of the conver Jfkifin , that of bargaining for a trade, in 
order to understand and predjjft the structure of the conversation and the 



meaning of the interaction. He concluded that the £hildVen's conversations 



c^iUaf^en' 



in. the context of trading arer structured around not giving the upper hand 
.to other children which is •signalled - by being the first one to offer the 
trade/ Researchers in future studies could similarly assess conversational 
Structures in f riendship-makir^g contexts.^ For example, it would be inter- 
esting to determine {How Tnu'ch c Deers like each other, or in a conflict of 

interest situation to assess- whetner the friendship relattontiiip has an 

4 ^ -i 

-effect. Conversational structure may afso provide insight into the status 

* i ■ - - • 

of the. relationship,' that is, to what extent the children are- friends, 

strangers,' and so forth.- Studies of mixed-age interaction (e.g. Garvey & 

Hogan, I973' r l .Mahgione^ 1981; Shatz & Gelmaru_l973) * have found, that 



language* patterns of mixed- anjd Same-age peers ' differ in that older chil- 
dren wilt cnodify' the complexity -fcf their speech to approximate that of 
youhger children. ** - V % 

The social contextual view .of children's peer relationship development- 
thus focuses *on peer relationships, as contexts in which the child learns to 

• • • \ > • , 

operate<\ "The three perspectives reviewed, however, ^have common threads 
--the reciprocal nature of humart relations, the increasing role of peers in 
children's behavioral and cognitive development, the role of the larger * f 

j 

social environment, in children's peer .experiences and most important, the , 
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further contributions of , peer relationships to the child's development, h 

\ % * 

beyond the family as additional sources, of modeling information, feedback, t 
•^faHenge^and- support. # 

THE t VAR TETY OF CHILDREN'S PEER RELATIONSHIPS 

\ . 

The discussion of recent research on children's peer relationships wilf, 

» * * 

now proceed with 3n emphasis" on the research findings rather than the 
theoretical conceptions. The findings are organized according to the % ^ 

information < and implications they provide for educators and parents oh the 

_ i 

variety of children's pelr relationships. - 1 

r 

Strangers and Neyycomers 

>> How 'do children get to kpow each other ? Studies .with very , young 
crhildren have recorded that even at.1 year of age children show a definite* 
interest in other children (Lee', 1975; Lewis, Young, BrdS&ks, & Michalson, 
1975). Lewis "et al (T975) conducted one of the few studies on pe^r Inter- 
action among infants. In the basic study, 16 groups of four infanti were • 
observed with .their mothers in <a rpom. One half of the group of children 
were 12 months and'the other half were 18 months of age. Although the 



'iff < • ■ 

* • * . 

infants stayed near Jtheir mothers* ~both age groups looked more at the 

peers than at the mothers. In a second study, childreivof approximately 

12 months t>f age were paired with either a^'friencj" or a stranger peer for 

two sessions. The "friends 11 were infants who had had a minimum contact^ 

• * * 

of two occasions during the prevfous two weeks. The infants were more" 

. * * 

likely to touch, seek proximity, look at, and imitate the familiar pey than 

the unfamiliar peer* In a study by Mueller and Lucas (1975), young 

chil'drdn's reciprocal interaction was found ' to bq facilitated by mutual 

interest in- toys and other physical objects .^^Mueller -and Brenner {1.977) 

found a similar pattern in a 7-mohth longitudina^ study of children from 12 

to approximately 18 months of age. In^this sttidy, they also found that 

•the familiar peers engaged* in, more sustained peer interactions, which in 

turn facilitated the development of 'their social skills, thereby enabling 

them to' further* sustain their rnterac\jons . ^ 

At first, 'a child who is a newcotaner to a group of othervxhildren may 

be 1 physically and verbally, quite reticent (McGrew, 1972). Considerable 

time may be spent with^the newcomer and his or her peers Jooking attach 

other. In McGrew's study j^f nursery school 1 chiJdren, the newcomer 

» 

children tended to make consistent .strides * across the first five days to- 
ward participation in the classroortt activity, 1 and although their general 
physical mobility increased, their verbal interaction was not markedly 
different. A -follow-up observation, several months later, indjcated that 

9 

the children who had been newcomers' were behaving and participating in 
tha^S^me ways and with the same -frequencies as* the other chifdren. 
Foote, Chapman, a^d Smith (1977) studied 7- and 8-year old children who 4 
were either friend or stranger pairs as they watched a comedy film. The 
children who were strangers were much .more constrained in their behavior 
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> 1i^gene^ towartl £aofi\ other than were thi friend pairs. . Newcomb^* 
Brady, and Hartup (1979). found . that in both competitive and cooperative 
task situations, first-anb third-grade children paired with either a friend 
or nonfriend classmate were far more animated in the friend p£irs. Gottnjan 
and Parkhurst (1979) found similar trends among 13 young ehrflc^en (from 
Z to 6 years) who were paired with* either their best friend or with a 
stranger.- In. this study, fr*tfends were more likely N to participate in convert 
sation rather than a collective monologue and to engage in fantasy play, 
>ln a (jecent study, designed to determine' the social processes occur- 
ring during children's initial acquaintanceship, Oden,* Herzberger, 
Mangione, and^ Wheeler (1981) observed 5-, 6-*, anc** v 7-year did, same-age, 
same-sex dyads who were strangers 'to each other prior td ; the beginning 
of the study*. The children were paired to play with art materials on five 
successive days'for brief periods of time and their interactions .were video- 
taped from bef^nd a twp-way mirror. The children 1 ^ interactiohs, espe- 
cially in ttyfc initial sessions, Reflected a wariness 'between the peers (^ 

'finding consistent with previous such investigations with younger children). 
The transcriptions of their convepsa&ons showed that. the children teridecU 

• to become more comfortable and less constrained, 4 more interested in each 

other's activity and more interested in getting tq know one another as^the 

s 

sessions progressed. 

Overall, the findings from several studies show that infants, pre- 
school and primary , school age'* children tend to "hang *ba£k M at first when 
confronted* with an unfamiliar peer. It may be that the childreh test out 
t#& .potential for a friendty versus an* unfriendly response of are simply 
uncertain of how % to proceed. Parents and teachers are often observed 
.encouraging cWldren .to get to know each other by teHing them to say 



heljo, * say their Vhanies, orjtVvite each other to participate in activity. 

'Such encouragement- appears! to be a source of chijdren's leVnftg hovv to 

initiate, interaction in the„£arly phases of peer acquaintance, but it seems 
; '% 

important not t$ critisiz;e children for, their wariness or* hesitation \yhen 
faced \Vith an .unknown peer in<the interests of encouraging children t£ 
become friends. * 



Friends and Be%t Friends \ 
V 

How do children become friends ? A-s discussed earlier, several re- 

searches (e.g. Damon, 1979; Selman, 198V; Youniss, 1976) have invest!-. 

;; ' • * \ } 

gated children's "conceptions of friendship. . TUese researchers foun(§ that 

. \ V . 

younger children (before the age of 9) say theif* friends £r\ those— with 
whom they play and share things whereas Jn middle childhood (9 to 10 
years) friends are those who like each other*and help each others Among 
preadolescents, friends are those who understand each cither and share 
personal thoughts, feelings and secrets. Selman proposes that the social 
role-taking or perspective-taking process is the central rnechanism t?y 
which this progression in ^friendship occurs. Youniss 'focuses more on 
^children's increasing abiMty to collaborate and c reciprocate--in short, to 

V* * * * * { ! - 

interact mutually. However, each irtvestigatoj^tresses children's ability to 
Wik^ one another ^nd to form affectional bbn*ds as\ essential features of 
-friendship development, a contention supported in the st^dy by' Oden et'al 
(1981). These researchers found that when asked, elementary school age^ 
children suggested that liking to play together and having fun were impor- 
tant tr^es of friendships. 

Although young children " may have difficulty articulating and/or 

i * * 

'recalling to .adults, what they think about in the f niendship-making process, 



)nd ^year- 



the 5-, 6- and T^year-old Children in the Oden et al (•T98;j> study ap- 
peared to.be quite aware of the specific actions of each\qfher throughout 
the five p^y sessions., This study revealed that children* begin to know 
j other^by sharing information', including information about self, family, 




and friends, their factiviti,es, interests, values, and personal characteristics 

At the same -time, they develop ways- to 3IJ0W for individual activity by 

shaping materials and space, and taking tynrs^ Children also explore the* 

■* » • 

possibility of joint activity by attempting to plan what, where, when, and 

r » 
how they might do something of mutual interest. During an activity,^ 

children also share general knowledge and information and provide assisr 

'tancg or support. .Throughout, children attempt to discover or even test 

out the personal and emotional characteristics of each other by teasing, 

direct inquiry, or openly -showing or stating feelings and attitudes. 

/ 

Children are also likely to discover the limitations of a developing relation- 

* c 

Ship and* may need 'to, find ways to prevent or alleviate disagreements or 
conflict?. The following conversations from the transcripts of the Oden et 
al. (1981^) study iWustrate the acquaintance process' observed.. Th« more 
common questions children askeW each other and which set tHe ^'getting 
acquaintec^ 1 process- in motion were about age or grade. For example: 

c ' Child A V Chilcj B 

Six and a'haif. 



How^ old are you? 
i 

1 So am y. I'll be seven. J 



My birthday is. .on. 



Six more years and I'll be sixteen. 



Ooh. This is sticky # clay. 



• • • x - y 

* ) 



Yeah. Seven more years I'll be' 
.seventeen. Three more years I'll 
be. . .thirteen. One more year, 
I'll be seven. 



Child A 
Second . 



Me too. 



* . * 



Cbilcj B 
What .grade are you in? 

J'fh' in — I'm to first. 



Child A 



'Child B 



[5 id you--did you flunk 
kindergarten? 



Your mother--my mother told-- . 
, your mother tol/t my mother and 
my mother told me. 
My friend, she's eight years 
old and she's in second grade. 
Shouldn't she be in third 
gradfe? 



t 



How did- you know? 



• Yes. SHe flunked. 
* * 



r As the children, were becoming acquainted, considerable ^mounts" of 

. I . ~ r . . . 

their conversations revolved around planning individual and joint activities 

9 Q < 

and ways to use. th^ materials. Some had few prob/ems agreeinc^op mat- 
ters while others had to negotiate. - 



Qhild A * 

Oh, these are the pens that go 
with it. ' 



6 

I wanna do it, too! 



Child B 



I Wanna do it. 



HoJd it, we can sfiare these. 



rtt-t 



t- wanf this--l warit- the other 
one. 

• t ■ . . ■ ' 

/ 



That's chalk ( and I don't wanna 
play with chalk. 



We gotJLa share the markers. 
The mark--the markers ho with 
this (pointing- to own materials) 
anyways.* 



I .want to use those, 
to B's markers) 



(Points 



\ 



e'll share thosfc.. 



Yeah. 



So; 



r 



We share. 



* I know I want the--(starting 
to escalate voice) 1 



You can use anything you 
-Wcint. Oh, look why don't 
you use this? *■ * . 



Mfe neither., (Sings). I'm 
gonna draw something. Hold 
it. * - 



Why <^on't ypu use these? 
They're better than these... 
(points to other (narkers). 



I'm. usiri^ th£s6r 



We got two packs. 



Hold it. These two packs 
are more than one pack. 



Shh. We., 
share. 



• The children in this .study found -ways to interact constructively and 
in most cales their mutual liking increased. Several dyads also ipcreas- 
ingly exchanged* information about- each other, shared their activity, aQd 
planned to maintain th£ relationship after completion of the study. 
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Intone of , the' sessions, a more structured. art activity was provided 
* _ f 

via a battery-operated toy which spun a small* sheet of paper around 

as each chile} used magic ' marker pens to make circular designs. The toy 

was highly attractive to the children' and use qf it appeared to present 

considerable' challenges Jo, all .the children to distribute turns -equitably. 

An in-depth analysis was 'then conducted^ in a second study ^to^xamine^he 

conflict resolution processes amdng children who are just cutting to know 

each other ^see Oden et a\, J 981)'. This situation appeared to provide a 

socialization exprience for_some Children. 



Child A 



Yo.u're not gonna do it! 



Billy! It's mine! 



Would you (mumbles). .^11 
right! I quit! I'm. not 
doin' nothin'. 



You always....! didn't everr 
do 'anything! 



it . 



Child B 



m gonna do it, 



Yeah, I am. 



This is mins! 



But you got it. 
turn. 



Yeah, you did. 



YoiJ had a 



What? 



Nothin 1 *- I didn't, ^didn't 
do nothin'. 



NoM didrriL Bill — all 
right! 



A design. 



Yeah you di d ^ keep it on! 



i 

AIT that, 
to do 



all that I was tryin' 



ERIC 



s 
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Well, Jet me have a turn! 



I did not! '(Screams and 
throws down a pillow) % 



-No, I didn't, I... 



Yeah (mumbles) but you gotta 
give me a tgrn. 



What'd ya call that thing? 
'Nothin'. I don't like it. 
If I don't like it let me 
have another turn. 



I know that, but. . . 



All that 1 was trying- I... 
you got a turn. 



Yeah, you ttitf . r ' 

Stop arguing. > Pon't yell '"- 
see that*. tape recorder? ■ 
Just... you can do it now. 
We have to share, ya know. 



I did give you a turn., 



Ya can't always have your, 
your way. 



(Child B sets up paper 
foT^ffhild A to use) 



The first time is neat. Don't 
try to chop off the tops. 



C^hop off the tops? 



. ) 

Kay. .-.Where's red? 



Yeah, v Like these parts. 
Like this part right here. 
Why don't you try short-stop? 



Red! I think this is red. 



Gimme a purple. 



Hey, these might. work. 
These work. * 



Aw, look what I did in the 
middle! - 



r ' 



ERLC 



Or 
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Oh great-. Wanna tfygreen? 
Hereis a green. » , 



I'm (trying grey. 



'< ' Wait - I'm gorma seeVwhat it 
r > % '.looks like. But I'm gonna 
. t *turn it back on^ okay? 



Tiny green now. 



0 V 



Aft ri^ht. . . 



\ 



Yeah, but then it's my tuKn, 



< . * *f >y [ * * * ' 

Interestingly, by the end of the 10-minute session,^ children inr each dyad 
had shared the toy to an equal extent of time/ even though they switched 
the toy back and forth for varying lengths of time. Also; nearly every 
dyad worked out a system allowing for^he child awaiting his or her turn 
to, participate in some" way, for example, handing^tfie pens or ^electing* 
colors. The potential for a lack df equity was a critical issue here and 
may be a critical issue- in enhancing or detracting from friendship building 
(see Wheeler, 1981). Among those children who seemed to be forming 
friendships in the current study, situations involving conflicts of interest 
did sfeem to present a catalyst of sorts:. ' % « 



Child A 



I'm gonna show this to my Dad. 
Vou want me to turn it on? 
Cause We're „best friends, right? 



We're best friends, right? 
' So we could turn it on. 
It's fun. It's fun. 
Isn't it a lot of tun? 
Ooo, A need 'more p^per^ 
No, too much paper. Huh, 



Child B 



It's my tifrn. 4 



r * 



No, I'm not ready. 
Okay^ how. . . 



ERLC 



2S 



Wa<H - . 

Yours is gonna be muctx, * * 

better . . . \ 

. » ° ■ * 

Yeah. 'Oooh. That's pretty. 



I can; still fit. a lot of colors 
in. 



I'm gonna put'same on the 
outside. 



Oh. I'm sorry for being in 
the way. 



Please-uje black. It's 
pretty. See. 



It's rear pretty. Please it's 
reafly pretty. 

.- % . 

Se%? It's pret?y. . ' , 



Oh, that's* pretty 



No, just. . .no. It's not gonna ^ 
turn awful. See? ' See that. 



Nice. Okay. 



J r 
I hope this turns out. 



I don't want^to use black. 



' Right now? You couW do 
somethin' else. Why^rtdft't 

•you do sofnethin' else. Cause 
friend do...ciofft play really 
all,that together. . .like. . , 
you know. ^ 



Okay, 



ft makes the picture pretty. 
I 1 know. 



But it's gonna tVirn out awful 
It is awful. . 



You haye. . .three/ right? 
1 * I have two. / 

Can J do'anothef -one? 
'X^Riaht now. . 

W J . 



I don't know my, 0m, address, 
but., (gives phone number). 



All ribht. 



WelTyou're my... you kpow, 
t best friend that I can play 
with. Cause I don't have any 
other friends tffcthe neightiW*- 
f>ood. Hey, want to get each 
other's address. , t 

I'll give you my address... 



iive me yeur phone number 
tl\en. I'll rip this piece of 
of isiaper in half. You write 
^it dotyn and I'll write jd 
down. 



(Children quickly write 
down phone numbers.) 



You better get goin' on \our v 
picture. 



All ri^ht, now, here's mine v 



Gottman and ParRhurst (1979) stress the importance- of studying the 
interactions of actual frierfds. . From their data on preschoolers, threy have, 
formulated a model, *which they suggest may predict whether young chil- 
drsn* wilJ bec^e friends. In this hierarchical model, Gottman' and 
Parkhurst propose that* the application of. specific social skills is important 
if children are to begin to develop a friendship. The -first skill in the 
mqdel js the "connectedness 1 ' of the dyad's convocation and the clarity of 
their communication. The second 'skill is conversation that leads to estab- 
lishing similarity in interest*, feelings^ and so forth. Third, when a 
"cbromon ground 1 ' and agreements are solidly established * "contrasts" or 
, individual differences , between the children become interesting to them. 
Ttje ability to resolve conflicts and have squabbles "burn out" appears to 
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be important throughout the friendship-making process. The final level is 
. H^he ability of the children to interact in fantasy play, including role- 
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playing, playing monsters, television* characters, arfti so forth. In these 
interactions, the* children can express- feelings, explore differeftces,* test 
each other's patience and limits, and resojye conflicts in less threatening 
ways v 

Gottman * and ^Parkhurst also suggest that older children participate 
more in ."activity talk 11 which may indicate that they are^ less interested- irv 
making new friends and/or in mastering the friendship making process. 

i 

This proposal remains to be explored, however. It may be that older * 
children are more activity -Oriented as a function of the nature of the 
school context. Activities in school environments may receive increasing 
focus and the friendship-making process may ^TWs become more integrated 
into the structure of the classroom, the schoolyard, and'planned gamfcs. 

If Gottman and Parkhurst's model is valid, a lafge degree of Similarity 
between .individuals, seems important in childhood friendships as it is in 
adult interpersonal attraction (Berscheid & Walster, 2jS^)'. Reviews by 
Asher, Oden, and Gottman (1977) and Hartup (1978) reported on a number 
of correlational studies which found that chiBjren like or prefer to play 
with "or be friends, with children who are similar ta them in personal status 
charact#ris^ps such Ss age, sex, race, and cultural ^background. How- 
ever, Hartup pointed to the fact that Children do heve friends of different 
ages and migffrl have more of these friendships if environments such as 
classrooms were differently structured. Singleton and Asher (1979) found . 
that cross race interactions became more positive with greater opportunity 
interact, although friendships were not really increased. Serbin, 
Tonick, and Stenglanz * (1977) found that when opposite sex interactions 



• were encouraged by teachers , y they increased. Perhaps it 'is only when 
interaction, between children of a different age, sex, or race is actually 

j encouraged that children may discover similarity and attraction and develop 
- friendships Xith each other. It seems unfortunat? that characteristics 
other than behavior op* personality^^houfd constrain children from getting 
to know another who may potentially become ^ friend. 

Jn summary, the^procei? from ap^aintance to friend may be a grad- 
ual one and C1s£ particular* issues that emerge as important may vary ac- 

• cording to the children's developmental fevel, previous experiences, or 
individual P3rsonalities, *ralues, and interests. It appears thet children 
may become**Y riends and best friends when they have sufficient opportuni- 
ties to get to know each other. Even where such opportunities exist, 

, r 

children may need^tb-be encouraged . to look beyond obvious differences 
and find .a common ground to which^ they can relate. . Providing children 
with Activities that are Jikely 'to be interesting to both or many children 
may be' helpful. -Encouraging children to learn more about each other may 
also' help children focus on more, substantive issues. Educators and par- 
ents are likely to find that children Will seek their help for clarification 
and information about Rqw to unravel a misunderstanding or resolve a 
conflict- On such p?casions, adults can help a child express his or her 
ideas and feelings, -.(discover * ways to rftearn the other child's perspective, 
and examine solutions that Jake into account both .children's perspectives. 

.(Further discussion of the adult rofe in peer relationships is provided in 

r , - 

the last section of this chapteK ) 

Acquaintances, Playmates, ,and t Classmates 

t 

Do children have many friends ? Several investigators, using socid- 
metric questionnaires, Jhave investigated the number of children's friends, 
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.especially in school (Asher & Hym^l, in press; Gronluod, 1959; Hallinan,, 
1981; Singleton & Asher, 1979). According to research conducted by 
Asher and fa1s| colleagues approximately 5 to 10% of * elementary school 
children are not named by any of their classmates as a J^est fr.iend on 
sociometric questionnaires. For example, 23 out of 205 ^tfoird- through 
fifth-graders in one sample received na nominations as an "especially liked 11 
friend. Of the '23 children, 11 children received no negative nominations 
fronr^ same sex peers, A child could therefore be well liked or accepted by 
peers, but have no close or best friends in £ given classroom. Further, a 
child could have one or more best friends and be quite disliked by some 
other classmates, and so forth. According to Peery £1979) children can be 
popular/ amiable, isolated, or rejected. 

Although - most ' children in school do have one or* more close or best 
friends eithefc in their classroom, in another , classroom, or elsewhere (in 
the neighborhood, in^a club), there has been insufficient attention to the 
other types of peer relationships that a child experiences. * A child's 
constellation of p^er relationships may be differentiated according to f^mil- 

• r 

iarity, -attraction', and liking and whether the attraction or liking is r§cip- 

rocal or unidirectional. First, peers with whom a child interacts include 

peers that the child consider^ as playmsfes or companions, and peers he 

considers as friendly, and unfriendly acquaintances* Secondly, peers with* 

whom ;a child does not interact . include the peers * she finds attractive,. 

7 

peers she does not find attractive, and peers she has overlooked. Final- 
ly, among playmates, a child may have one or more best or close friends 
and may even have an adversary or two. Considering the complexity of 
♦ the possible types and levels of children's peer relationships, part of a 
child's, peer social development is likely to include his investigating and 



understanding '.the r*ange of possibilities. More research is needed on the 
sfccial-cognitive. and behavioral processes inherent in the < range of chil- 

* ■ 

dren's peer relationships. * 

i - \ 

Cooper/ Ayers-Lopez, and Marquis (in press) have stressed, the 

* 

importance^ of studying peers in teaching and collaborating roles. In peer 

socializatiorfT^children, including those not considered as friends, appear 

to be resources for^feach other for instruction, information, and evaluation. 

The one- fourth* to one-half of 'peer interaction in which there is a more 

modest degree of liking or , attraction ■ is also a part of children's peer 

relations as indicated in studies femployirig sociometric analyses. Hallinan 

and Tuma _(197&), for example*, employed a .sociometric questionnaire in 18 

upper 'elementary schibol classrooms in which chHdren were asked to indi- 

cate their best friends, f riends/\ and -nonf riends. The data revealed that 

49% of the children's choices were in the friend category with the other 

half split between the l^est friend and nonfriend categories. - Firre's study 

(198T) of preaflolescent boys in little league baseball, found that 18% of the 

possible relationships were rated as close friencfs, 31% as friends, and 2% 

disliked-, leaving 47% who were neither f riend% nor disliked. 

Peer relationships thus £re varied ir> their degree of Uking and pur- 

pose of the, interactions^ 'It may^be that learning to interact cooperatively 

in an activity with another £hild whb is not a friend and may pot be 

especially likeable or attractive -Ts an important early experience for con- 

■* • 

structjye participation . in work or recreational activities in /adulthood. 
Furthermore, when children are encouragecJ to learn to interact with many 

children, more equal'opportumty for all children to , particpate in the full 

/ ! A < 

range of academic experiences in schofc^ . is enhanced, and some children 

may also increase their pool Of potential peeY relationships. 
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Cliques and Cohesive Groups 



What types of peer groups doxhHdren form and; what is the influence 

_ — - : r - 

of membership in such groups ? Research has indicated tt\?t cliques' •(mu- 

tuaJ , friend groups) do exist among elejhentary school children^ often as a 

function of mutual preference for friends of the same* age, sex7 and rtfce 

as discussed in the previous,, 'sections BfUi Jurther by A^her et~al (1977) 

~* 

and Schofjeld (1981).; Hallinan (1979) studied classroom cliques (mutual 

' .\ ^ ' • - • . . ' 

friend groups) from over .60 fourth- through sixth-grades and found, that 
29% of the classrooms • had no^cliqfies at all. - More cliques w,ere found in 

the sixth-grade; larger /sized classrooms fiad more and larger cliques. 

* * 

However, the majority of the cliques were not stable in peer membership 

across the schdol year. ( Interestingly , the type of clarssroom organization 
— for example, * open, traditional—did not appear to be related to thp 
existence or stability of cliques:) % 

According to the cognitjve-developmentaJ perspecfive (e.g., Turiel, in 
press), children might, not .begin to explore the .concept of a group, includ- 
ing -its purpose and membership requirements, until middle chiJdhood when 

cognitive operations are more advanced. ' It'is during this period of child- 

' ' , r " 

hood that clubs} for example, have been observed to become' more Interest- 



s~ * *ihg to children. Hallinan's research (1981) indicates^ that in this culture 

- boys are, much more likely to form groups of three or more friends whereas 

girls appear to elect dyadic friends, although they do participate in group 

, activities. Research on actual peer groups and their development in .the 

social context is important and to date quite overlooked. 'Studies should 

focus not only on friend groups, but also on "work" groups. r The implica- 

tions of such research would be informative to educators, in particular, 

but --might also clarify some relationships between, • social and cognitive 

« 

processes. 1 

* 
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hen children are given more opportunities to mix in. group activities 
and helped to participate, -especially in discussions, they may gain greater 



' knowledge apd understanding of each other'. Friendships may then de- 
Velop and thereby enhance the cohesiveness of more diverse peer grpups. 
Hallinan and Tuma's <1978) study 'of 18 ekmentary classrooms found that 
those children whq -had the same' reading tesfiher and who also spent 
greater time in reading groups over the coarse of the school year tended 
'to, develop more friendships in their gropp.~ Friendships were enhanced 
from ■ nonfriend* to * friend % staJLus and from friend to best friend status 
without. a 'decline in other best friendships. . An evaluation of tvto first 
grade classrooms found ^imilar results (Moss & Oden, 1980). In 'each 
classroom, two groups listened to stories read to them by the teacher twice « 
a week over a six week period. They then participated in a discussion of 
each story's structure, including a discussion of the language, setting, 
characters, plot, problem or conflict events, attempts toward solution, 
motivation of the characters, and the overall purpose of the story/ One of 
the groups in each classrdom listened to stories about making friends ana 
getting along with .others while the oth^r group listened to ..stories about 
the difficulttes^of bears living in the natural habitat. A , third* group in 

^ % - ' • 

each classroom' listened to both sets of stories, but were asked only, for 

their initial reaction to the stories* Children in the groups which had 

discussion, regardless of the ^pontent of the stories, Jistened to and in-, ^ 

creased their mutual liking ratings of group nfembers-'on posttest sociome- 

• * 

trie assessments. The group which cfid not participate - in discussions 
slightly decreased their mutual liking ratings of g^oup members. » Cherry- 

• 9 

m > Wilkinson and' Dollaghan (1979), who examines tfte- language us^d by chil- 
drAin first grade*reading group discussions, offer somfc explanation as to 

ERIC J: 
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why discussions increase liking* of group members. They found that 
discussion contexts provide opportunities for children to experiment with 
strategies, for more effective communication with ttieir peers. 

Although little is known about group experience ,|n children's peer 
relationship development, it seems that children tend to form grOtJfcs, ^Ts 
'they do friendships, largely on the basis of similarity in salient personal 
characteristics, such as race,* cultural backgrgprttL and physical disabifjty: 
This tendency may be esj^cially isolating^for children who differ from 
clas3'mat& or neighbors on 'one or more characteristrcs that place them in 
the minority. Even where ^th ere are several chilcirtfft of some particular 
characteristic or similar characteristics in a classroom, peer groups may 
become polarized as each group has difficulty interacting w'th* "those other 
kids." Croups based on* same sex- or race are the most common examples 
of this tendency. Again, as noted above, when children are encouraged 
fo interact- with each other, such barriers may give way to the formation 
of more diverse, yet cohesive peer groups. 

Adversaries and Isolates 

Wfey'are some children disliked or alone ? Some children do seem more 
likely than others to become engaged in an adversary relationship with 
their peers. Numerous studies have used observational methods and 
^ociometric questionnaires to identify children who oftfen seem to be at the 

center of fights, arguments, and otfher such .scciaf activity (e.g., . 

*■ « • 

Johnston, D&hc$, Murtaugh, & Diener, 1977) and children who appear to 

* ; • — % - 

be disengaged from their peers', on the periphery of peer interaction and 

relationships, or as Gottman (1977) described, "hovering." 

The nature of ,the isolation experience of some children may also be^, 

variable. A child, sometimes, for example, might interact negatively with 
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peers t and at other times remain quite uninvolved or withdr*a*vf^ from peer 
interactions. .These children Trfay tack knowledge of how to effectively 
interact ^yith their peers: Children may also interact negatively with peers 
mainly ih specific types of circumstances, */or example; group discussion or 
with a specific peer. .group, in the classroom. Puta1laz,and Gottman (1981 J 

recently conducted reseajcn whi^n illustrated that many children who were 

J 

not vyell accepted by peers behaved as though they were newcomers to a 

setting, that Js, unaware of peer/ norms and conventions for interaction. 

Even when t^ey were interacting with children of similar low peer status, 

their behavior proceeded in a fashion that seemed likely to bring on rejec- 

** * » 

tion or negative interaction. Perhaps some children are self-defeating as a 

> • 
function of past experiences in their family and/or with peers who -were 

rejecting toward them; they expect to be rejected. In some cases, chil- 
dren may simply lack socialization of basic norms and 'moral actibns either 
from their family or from infrequent peer relationships that have the 
continuity % of friendships. As indicated earlier, L*dd> and Oden (197$) 
•found* that in middle childhood the children who were less liked by peers 
also tended to be less avv^re of. peer norms for being helpful to~their 
peers. , - 

It is important to conduct research on the origins of pe'er social 

f ■ * \ 

isolation to (determine the duration of the isolation, and the original and 



current causes, including the critical situations* and behaviorai characteris- 
es that lead to such isolation. Although children . who are not well lij^d. 



or accepted by peers may not share an equivalent profile, they do share 

.J x ' - 

an equivalent problem—isolation from positive peer interactions, reltion- 

/ 

ships, and socialization. 



Recent research on_social s^kiMs instructional >met i hods with lovv-apceped 
and isolated chiidrln has indicated that interventions are helpful. "Several 
intervention studies have instructed low-accepted children in positive social 
behaviors (e.g., joining activities, sharing materials, taking turns^ asking 
questions, offering % useful suggestion^ ), and h^ve provided structured 
opportunities for peer interaction resulting in improvement in the chil- 
dren's peer acceptance (Gottman, Gonso, & Schuler, ^1976; Gresham & 
^iagle, 1980; Ladd, 1981 ; Oden & Asher/ 1977) . -A variety of, research and 
educational Interventions have been found helpful to children's overall 
social development, and these met^J^ may be employed by teachers, 
parents, and counselors with children who have difficulty in peer relation- 
ships (Cartledge & Milburn, 1980; Furham, Rahe, & Hartup, 1979; Roedell, 
Sfaby, & Robinson, 1977; Shure & Spivack, 1978; Stocking, Arezzo, & 
Leavitt, 19S0). Some of the intervention methods may ^incorporated into s 

• ' \ 

educational and iiarenting methods to enhance children's peer relationships 

or to prevent or attenuate persistent problematic peer relationships. 

Some children may not lack social' skills but because they differ, as 

-noted earlier, on some salient characteristic (race, cultural background, 

$ex) they may encounter social rebuffs or neglect from peers--a situation 

that can tead to ^isolation, segregation, or mutual antagonism (see- 

Scholfiejd,, 1981). Similarly, several studies (e.g., LaGreca & Mesibov, 

1979) have fowrkJ that children who have some physical or learning disabil- 
t 

ity and who are then "mainstreamed" into a classroom with peers of more 

typical development may not bivaccepted by th^se children, 
i 

When isolation from peer relationships is a stable condition, as some 
data Indicates it can be (e.g., Oden & Asher, 1977), a children are limited 
in their overall developmental experience. Some evidence indicates that 
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social isolation or problematic peer relationships in childhood may be re- 
lated to social and ejnotional difficulty in young adulthood (e.g., Cowen, 
Pecterson, Babigian, Izzo, & Trost, 1973). There is no available evidence, 
'however/ that positive peer relationships in childhood constitute a founda- 
tion for or have some influence on future positive relationships in adult- 
hpod. This would be an interesting direction for future research. 



SUPPORT AND INSTRUCTION FOR CHILDREN'S PEER RELATIONSHIPS 
The role of educators and parents in children's peer relationship 
development depends upon many factors including cultural values, current 
social issues, the individual child, th£ peer aroup, anckthe curriculum. 
Although some parents may feel that 'the teacher\should heve a limited role 
in their children's social development, peer social experience does, take 
place within the teacher's sphere in day. care centers, preschools, in the 
classroom, on the playground,- and at camp, scouts, and little league. Yet 
the parent's role ,also>"continues to be a factor in children's social develop- 
ment. -Children's peer relationship development in school is also likely to 
be affected by major social events in the society, for .example the integra- 
tion of chifcJren with diverse racial and cultural membership, mainstreaming 
of children with physical or learning difficulties,, changing sex role expec- 
tations, and the increasing use of media and computers^ in the classroom. 
The major 'focus of this sectiorr, however, is the role of adults in chil- 
dren's peer relationship development. The adult's participation in chil- 
dr^n's peer relationships includes two major, roles: (1) an adult person, 
experienced and^knowledgeable about social interaction and ^relationships 
with peers; and (2) the architect and director of the curriculum, and 
activity context in which children / interact with peers. 
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Support and. Instruction from Educators and Parents 

What do you"s^Ty to a child wt|o tells ypu, M No one likes me at school/ 1 
or "Jennifer and. I had a fight," or "Mike's not my friend anymore," or 
"Alan's always bossing me aroupd!" A- supportive style of communication 
in discussions , about a child's peer relationships is probably a necessary 
beginning element (see Stocking et al., 1980 for a- review). Reinforcing or 
praising children's positive social interaction with peers is likely to en- 
hance communication and discussion while the use of sarcasrn or interrup- 
tion are likely to bloc Ineffective communication (see Robin, Kent, O'Leary, 
Foster, &'Prinz, .1977). Parents and teachers should also ensure that 
their discussions of peer relatonships vyith children are relevant to' the 
children's levels of development and Understanding. At the same time, 
however, adults should avoid platitudes of "Oh, everybod/^ likes you," 
"He'll forget about it," or "You'll feel Ibetter tomorrow." Usually, after 
some questionipg and some listening, an 1 adult wiH readily find a response 
that satisfies the child's search for a coring, interested, listening, and 
reassuring adult. Essentially , in these discussions, according to research 
child fievelopment, the adult is both almodel and a coach who helps the 
child toward an understanding of social interaction and relationship* forma- 
tion mrpcesses. 

* ^thods for enhancing discusSions^vith children may be discovered by , 
comparing ideas* with other adults. A number of such methods, however, 
have been examined by researchers. Some methods Kave been applied in 
schools and their effectiveness has been ' evaluated. Other methods have 
been applied as 'a part of ^research studies, but constitute models which 
may be adapted for various situations according to the individual shild and 
adul^ the particular peer group, or the particular situation. * Several ^y* 
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methods are highly similar 'in that they engage' the child in learning to 
describe, propose, and evaluate aspects of social/interaction and relaZn, 
ship formation. More specifically, key features of these methods incVude: . 

(1) Describing a problem or event (e.g., a fight, tryiog^to join 
a group, being teased); - V * 

* * 

• • Describing one's own feelings, behaviors, -and perspectives; 

* l v * 

(3) Considering the likely perspective of the other peer or peer 
group'; '•*/.• • .- . ,* - • 

(4) Suggesting ,a- number of strategies that are potential- solu- 
tions to a "problem" (e.g.; a quarrel) or' potential means of attaining a 

goal (e.g., making friends); ' • 

v . ^ 

(5) Considering the likely impact. of a strategy for oneself and 
the other peer or peer group. • " 

A number of researchers have examined the critical features of sucfr~ 
■ . . i 

'discussion methods in order to determine why they ape effective. 

Meichenbaum and Goodman (1971) and Bash and Camp ,(1980) .consider a 

critical feature to be the "talking-out-loud"' aspects, which children increas- 

ingly learn to do on their own before taking a course of action. In this 

* 

way, children are likely to behave less incisively and with more judicious- 
ness prior to such action. Spivack end ure (1974 \ and -Shu re and 
Spivack (1978) characterize 'these types of discussions- between .adult and 
child as "dialoguing" Jn which the child leyns *to_. think about how . to • 
rectify his or her problematic social behavior before selecting a course of- 
action. The problem-solving process includes thinking of alternative, 
sorutions, thinking of $he consequences of such actions/" and means-ends " 
thinking', thatjs, via/s > pu.t plans into action.- Sev/al social problem- \ 
solving scripts ap/ programs along with ' opportunities to try out 'actions 
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, * have 'beeil found effective ir>* enhancing positive social 6'ehavior of chil^n 
. fsee Urbain'fc Kendall/ 1980), * ~ 



s 
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Mithods which are highly .similar to social , problem-solving methods, 
» blJt have he<?h applied more specifically fo enhancing peer interaction are 
referred to as "coaching" or social s1<ill -"instruction. As previoysly dis- / 
cussed , k these methods have- been .effective interventions with'* children 
folund to be -low in |^r acceptance or to have a few friendships in school, 
jn this research^Covill-Servo, 1981 ; "Gresham & Nagle, 1980;" Ladd," 1981 ; ^ ' 
Oden, 1980; Oden & Asher, 1977), children' participate in a number. of 

; * 

* ■ c /. 

"coachiiig" sessions in which they are first instructed by an adult in social 
sKil^ concepts- Jthat hre correlated \fih peer acceptance measures and repre* 
sent general^ norms for social behaviors wftff- peers. F6r example, Oden 
and Asher (1?77) instructed children in the following social skills for 

m playing, ^a game with anotheWchild: participation (getting started jn a 

*'< e % ♦ ■ I* . * 

% gan>e 'or activity, • paying' attention),* cooperation (taking furns, sharing i 

\ ' f . * ' • iV * * 

• , materials), tommunication (talking with the other child; listening), and " 
' - . - • ■* 

vaJidajtiq^^uppart;, referred to as friendly, fun, and nice (being friendly, 
offering ^eJl^rgi^ouragera-ent). £ach chiki was then given opportun- 
ity to piay a\asflaejwith a, classmate. Following this, the adult and child- 



v_ * reyiewed the social* skills previously instructed in light of the. peer play 
experience (see- Oden, 1980 for further, details). Elements of the Oden 
„ . an^J Asher study were' replicated by Gresham and NageJ ^980) and Co vt II- 
^"$*cyo X1981*). 'in the Gresham and Nagle study, children viewed'd film 
\ with a narrative soundtrack providjng instruction in the skills used fn 
Oden and Asher's study. Resets were comparable* to those of Oden and 
Asher.- The .Covill-Servo study replicated* Oden and Asher's soci^sfcill 
• • * " instruction with botf) classmates ahd nohclassjrra^es as- pegr partners for . 
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the play .sessions. Play experience withychildren from the child's major 
' peer^roup (e.g. , the classroom) appeared to have a greater impact on the 
children's social participation and acceptance by peers. The children in 
Ladd's >*(1981 ) study _made gains in specific social .skills (e.g., asking 
positive questions, giving useful*Luggestions) 'as well as peer^cceptance. 
This social ski ft instruction procedure * included a guided rehearsaf by the 
adult as >ach dyad placed games. These firfdings alsojndicate that simply 
learning hew skills and interacting with other children may not alter accep- 
tance by^ classmates if opportunities to interact with peers are not in- * 
creased fn the classroom. 

^ In summary, adult conversations with children about tfceir peer rela- 
tionships appear to be an important resource in helping children develop 
friendship skills. Numerous styles or methods of talking with children 
appear to be helpful to them. An adult who is open to talking with his or 
her child about peer relationships is also likely to . further* enhance the 

v 

adult-dhild relationship. 

Influence of Curricula and Activities , r 

A r curriculum for # children's social development is ongoing in the^ 

classroom or family even though it may be implicit or "hidden 11 (Cartledge* 
• * 

& Milburn, 1980; Johnson, 1981). Katz and Zalk (1978) and Lockheed and 
Harris (1978)/ among others, found that>when children interact in curricu- 

4 

1 « f 

lum activities which include mixed-sex and race groups, stereotypes, tend 

to be lessened anfl a greater general openness to intergroup ^activities * 

results. i^ln general , the ^research evidence indicates that in order to 

promote children's social deVelopment, the ' pr*fesehool and elementary, school. 

curriculum should provide children with opportunities to (1) interact wr.th ' 

t 

their peers so that they can learn tb know and get along with each other 
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and begin and sustain friendships; (2) % ineract in pairs and 6 in small groups; 
(3) -interact with many " different children in the classroom'; (4) intfract 
with many different children iA. various situations^ (e.g., in classroom 
instructional activities/ in language arts ancy^medla experiences, on the * 
playground); and (5) discuss issued in .human relations (e.g., rights^ Of 
individuals, cooperation in the group, resolving conflicts). 

Children are also likely to benefit fKprn opportunities to interact with 
peers ^utside the'schooJ context such as a\ each other's homes, in clubs, 
scouts, art activites and/or family outings ($\c^J the circus, zoo^or pic- IS 
nics). The inclusion of a sibling should also \>e .considered in activities 
where tViey« may enjoy or profit from being includes!. (The role of siblings 
^would seem important in^children's peer relationship^ but this is an area 
which needs investigation.) 

In curriculum planning, educators and parents needv to include vari- 
ous ^types of activities that foster children's general education as well as . 
positive peer • relationships. Language arts activities, w^tl as music/ 
drama, art, and children's literature, for example, are important in help- 
ing children express individual feelings, ideas, 'and creativityAand in 
enhancing their understanding of reciprocity and fairness in human\rela- 
tions. Accordingly, language activities represent a potential for greater 
knowledge and understanding between children and for helping children 
interact with children of a different race or Cultural background, age, 
sex, and physical or learning ability. Several studies have found that- 
reading and discussing stories about children—who differ cTn some charac- 
teristic such as a physical disability (e.g. Mauer, /S7S) help children to 
have more receptive attitudes , toward each other in future interactions. 
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Discussing stories fcom children's ILteraJure (e.<j. Serow'A Solomon, 1979) 

or from television (e.g. * Slaby & Quarforth, 1980) can help children to* be 

1 * * * 

more aware 4p *sex and race stereotypes and what may be incorrect or 

t * ... 
maccurater about these stereotypes. 

Academic projects may also be constructed so that -children learn the 

role of cooperation in group effort. Those elements of the curricula de- 

signed to maximize children's* knowledge of cooperative problem-solving are 

likely to' be mdst beneficial to children wfreh' employed as' an integral fea- 

ture^of classroom activity. It is important to balance the goal structures 

of activities so that children .experience Activities that are structured for 

C9operation as well as for a^sertivenes^pS Research evidence°indicates that 

subjects such >as math , -ifjeHmg , vocabulary , *geograpl^, and so forth can 

be structured ..for- group s ' CopperaAon , 'and tfeat such* cooperation tends to 

enhance children's peer ^latiQnshif^ w^iile at thie ^same time improving 

their cognitive *abifi*ies* and academic- achievement (Johnson, 1981). In 

if *. *V < , - - * 

general, engaging sm^n^^^^ibf ^rhildr^i in these-activities allows every 

ctiild to make |pme contt^ifM. tp "the\group interaction. J^rge group 

activities also tove their .plaet^ Physfcal education and sports activities, 

for example, are known to enh^fice group effectiveness and\ still, foster 

< r~ 

friendships in larger groups (e.g. Fine, 1981). ** > 

Group discussiofi on issues of interest may include controversy but it 
can result in an enhancement , of the peer group (Johnson & Johnson, 
1979). * Topics o^f controversy might be handled by discussion and activi- 
ties that extetlth from the-Jdiscussions such as 'a classroom newspaper or 
debate.* Various discussion formats and topics sha^ld be considered <e.g. 

Mehan, J979; Johnson, T981); however, there are some issues that should 
* • * 1 

be highlighted^ or receive -^ppcific % attention in discussions of debates. 
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These issues include specific events in the classroom and/or issues in 
. human pelations'in society. Disiussions could takfe place ^"n relation— kr a ' 
television program, current , event, slides, .a story from children's litera- 
ture, or by role playing . The discussion of issues in human relations , 
should help children to examine stereotypes and get to know each other at 
^he same time. Examples of general themes that are especially refevant as 
children progress through the preschool and elementary school years 

* V » 

include: 

(1) Learning how to include a child who tries to join *a classroom 
activity; . > 

(2) Learning to appreciate many of thfe diverse characteristics of 
- classmates, playmates, and friends; 

(3) Learning how to understand the perspective of another child 
whose values or Situation may differ 'from one's own; 

* r * 

t (4) Learning how to help another who may be in' distress or h^yin^g * 

some problem such as learning a skill, finding the way around the school, 
£ making friends, or getting along with class-mates; and 

(5) Learning how to determine fair ways to utilize space and re- 
sources within a group. • * _ 
These kinds of issues may also be pursued in special discussions to 
help solve problems over everyday^ issues, including participation of both 



sexes in games in the playground or in ia specific section of the room 
(e.g. block building area, playhouse); refusal of a child to sit next to 
another child at the art table; teasing or bullying another child who may 
% appear to be lost, upset, unaware of how to do something, or who is 
usually very quiet; pushing ahead of others in line; stealing someone's # 
supplies |r abusing someone's property; and settling arguments by physi- 
cal. fights. The use 'of role-playing and puppets for acting out potential 
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solufcionsto such situations has been fourid effective for clarifying perspec- 
tives and consequerices of ^ocial actions (£ee Carledge & Milburn, 1980). 

It is also interesting to consider the potential challenge that television 
and computers in the classroom will ^present for curriculum planning. 
Rather than increasing competition and isolation from peer, relationship 
development, this technology could Result in greater mastery of the basic 
academic skills and provide greater time for children to learn to apply or 
practice their skills in projects and joint endeavors. In any curriculum 
planning/ activities should be examined for their potential for enhancing 
children's peer * relationship development as well as their academic learning. 

CONCLUSION 

Peer relationships among children appear to provide contributions^ to 
children's social development. Children do not simply interact with peers;- 

r 

they develop relationships with peers which provide unique social contexts, 
in the ^hildrer^ ^fevetopfnent. In. a peer relationship, % a child experiences 
interaction with another child who is of a similar level of experience and 
competence and yet who is different enough to provide a resource f6r 
enrichment of his or her own experience. Children also learn to develop 
cohesive peer groups--they learn how to resolve conflicts through negotia- 
tion Vr>^ cooperation*, and they learn how to compete with one another and 
yet mamtaig their own individuality. Essentially., they learn how to form 
friendships- Although the influence of adults in children's peer relation- 
ships is limited, their role is important in ensuring that classroom curricu- 
la, and activities in schools and the'communiy provide sufficient opportuni- 
ties for children to'develop relationships with their peer£. 
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